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The Editor Chats 


A you saving your cutouts of the “Little Women” series? \\’e 
plan to give you directions for making a little theater stage lat-r. 
You can then give plays with Amy and Beth and Jo and Meg and 
Laurie as the actors. The stage can also be used for other plays. Requests 
have come for the characters in “Swiss Family Robinson,” “Little 
Colonel,” and “Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates.” If you especially 
like this feature in WEE WispoM, please mention it when you write. 

In the August number of WEE WISDOM we are celebrating our 
birthday. Just one of the delightfully enjoyable things in this issue will 
be the first chapter of a new serial by Bula Hahn, called “Jet’s Bag- 
gage.” Jet is a boy, about twelve years old, who lived many years ago, 
when our middle-western country was just being settled. He makes a 
long journey from his home in the East in a covered wagon drawn by 
oxen. He carries with him some precious baggage that seems very light 
when he starts out, but becomes very heavy before he reaches his new 
home. I am sure you never could guess what Jet’s baggage is, so be sure 
to read the very first chapter in August WEE WIsDOM. 

Last week a good friend from far-away New Zealand came to 
WEE WIsDOM’s home for a short visit. She made us very happy when 
she told us how much the boys and girls of New Zealand are enjoying 
their WEE WisDOM magazines. Our Good Words Booster Club sec- 
retary tells me she gets good letters from many of these boys and girls. 

Vacation is a busy, happy time, but don’t forget to mail us the 
names of any little friends to whom you would like to have us send 
WEE WIsDoM printed in Braille. Whether we publish the magazine for 
blind children depends on the number of children who want it. 


Make your vacation a happy one by giving happiness to others 
Editor. 


Wy 
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| have never seen a spider 
With a laundry tub beside her, 
Doing out her dainty washing 

by a firefly lamp; have you? 
But | wouldn't say | doubt it, 
For this much there is about it: 
| have often seen her laundry 


out quite early, wet with dew. 


Take it when the fog is lifting 

And the silver mist is sifting—— 

Oh, it’s then the spider’s laundry 
is a lovely thing to see! 

Cobweb dresses light and airy, 

Only fit to clothe a fairy, 

Bits of lace and table linen hung 
on bush and brier and tree. 


| 


By 
FLORENCE 
BOYCE 
DAVIS 


Little napkins spread for drying, 

On the lawn grass softly lying, 

And such lovely, frilly doilies 
stretched upon the garden fence! 

Having no line at the minute, 

Mistress Spider has to spin it, 

And the way she goes about it 
shows a lot of common sense. 


But when all is said and done too, 
| believe she has her fun too, 
Living in the weeds and clover 

as the summer days go by, 
Never dusting, never sweeping—— 
But when other folks are sleeping, 
Hanging up her funny laundry 

on the little lines to dry. 
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Only Chuck could save 
her from the sin of 
having drowned Clara 


By Dee Dunsing 


The Rescue Clara 


LARA was a rag 

doll—Jinjy 
Brent’s doll. She was very old and faded, and 
her stuffing was knobby. 

Chuck, Jinjy’s big brother, often poked fun at 
Clara when he found her solemnly propped up 
on the davenport, or saw six-year-old Jinjy wash- 
ing out the doll’s clothes or taking her to bed. 

“There’s Jinjy with that old doll again!” 
Chuck would say. “Aren’t you ever going to 
quit carting her around, Jinjy? You'll wear her 
out one of these days.” 

Jinjy usually laughed and said Chuck was 
jealous because he couldn't play with dolls. But 
sometimes when the joking got a little too 
strong her blue eyes would fill with tears and 
her rosebud mouth would tremble. Then Chuck 
would fondly muss Jinjy’s hair and say that 
Clara was a ‘‘good egg.” 

Chuck noticed that Clara was tucked tightly 
under Jinjy’s arm this particular July morning, 
as the little girl followed him and his two 
friends, Tom and Esther, down the sands beside 
the jewel-blue Gulf of Mexico. 

He wondered what new shells they would 
find this morning. Every morning for almost a 
month they had gone shell-gathering in the 
wake of the night tide, and by now their collec- 
tions included olive shells, cockles, banded 
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tulips, scallops, fighting conchs, and cones. 

“Wish I'd find a junonia,” observed Chuck, 
searching along the sugar-white sand that nar- 
rowed out to a sand bar flanked on one side by 
the ocean and on the other by a deep inlet. 

The word “‘junonia’” awakened new enthus- 

“Say!” exclaimed Es- 
ther, who had flaming red 
hair and always spoke im- 
pulsively, “if I found a 
junonia, I’d be so excited 
I'd go right up in smoke!” | 

rather have a ju- 
nonia than any other 
shell,” Tom admitted, ‘‘but 
they're mighty rare. You 
seldom find them except 
out at Sanibel Is- 
land, folks say.” ps 

‘“‘All the SAP 
same, I wish I’d PS 
find one,”  re- 
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peated Chuck. “They’re worth money, but I 
wouldn’t sell mine for a hundred dollars. I'd 
put it right in the middle of my collection, and 
there it would stay. Wouldn’t it make a beauty 
of a centerpiece?” 

“It sure would,” agreed Tom. 

Jinjy, skirting the breaking waves, plunged 
her chubby fist into a foam crest and drew out 
a shell which she carried eagerly to Chuck. 

“What's she got?” inquired Esther. 

“A—a slipper limpet,’’ Chuck confessed, try- 
ing not to let the helpful Jinjy see his scorn of 
such a common shell. 

“I—I can get you some more of those,” 
Jinjy offered generously. 

“No, thanks, Jinjy,” Chuck said. “This one 


“You go on home, Jinjy.”” Chuck commanded 


is enough. Look for a cone next time.” He 
showed her a white shell with orange spots. “I 
need a good cone shell.” 

“Or find him a junonia,” Esther added, to 
the amusement of everybody. 

Where the sandspit sloped into the ocean, 
the four of them stopped, hot and disappointed. 
They had found lots of interesting shells, and 
one or two new ones, but no junonia. Not even 
the shattered scraps of one. 

Chuck wondered if he would ever be able 
to point to the middle of his collection and say 
proudly, “That’s a junonia.” Tom and Esther, 
he knew, were just as anxious to find one as he 
was. Like himself, they expected to do so every 
day, and Tom’s discovery a week ago of a small 
fragment of one had only 
whetted their desire. 

“Let’s walk on up to Man- 
grove Bay,” Chuck suggested. 
“Maybe we could find a ju- 
nonia between here and there.” 

“Let’s do!” seconded Es- 
ther. 

“It’s an awfully long way,” 
objected Tom. “We could 
make it, but she couldn’t.” He 
nodded toward Jinjy, who had 
sat down on the beach to build 
a sand castle. 

“You go on home, Jinjy,’ Chuck com- 
manded. “We're going up toward Mangrove 
Bay to find a junonia.”” But at sight of the 
brimming hurt in Jinjy’s eyes, he changed his 
mind. “Aw, come on along, then. I guess you 
can walk that far.” 


HEY CIRCLED back from the sandspit 
to the main shore, and curved along the 
surf line up toward Mangrove Bay. Far away 
on a little point they could see a tremendous 
litter of shells. 
“Boy, I'll bet there’s a junonia in that 
bunch,” Chuck exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“Me, too,” agreed Tom, quickening his 
step. 
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But at that precise minute, Jinjy began to 
wail. “Chuck, I—I left—I left—Clara!” she 
sobbed, pointing back toward the sandspit. 
“Where I was playing castle!” 

Chuck stared at her aghast, remembering 
the almost-human preciousness of that old doll. 
“Jumping Jupiter, and the tide’s coming in!” he 
exclaimed. ‘““We’ve got to get back there quick!” 

He glanced at the tempting beachful of 
shells that lay ahead, shells that he was certain 
included a junonia, and his anger rose at Jinjy. 
Tom and Esther would search through those 
shells and get the good ones, while he had to 
trot back with Jinjy to get an old rag doll that 
she had carelessly left on a sandspit. 

“You—you make me——”’ He was going to 
say “tired,” but just in time he remembered the 
many little favors that Jinjy was constantly 
doing for him. Only yesterday she had drawn 
the water for his bath and had brought him a 
clean shirt from downstairs. Besides, she was 

so little he couldn’t be mean 

to her. That would be acting 

like a bully. 

“All right, let’s go get 
Clara,” he finished lamely. 

But Clara was 

not so easily got. 

Where she had 

lain with such 

gay abandon 

three-quarters of 


Eyes open, he ex- 
plored the bottom 


an hour ago, there was nothing now but lap- 
ping water. 

“Are you sure you left her here?” Chuck 
questioned the white-faced Jinjy. 

“IJ—I set her down—when I—I was making 
the castle,” she gulped, her blue eyes fastened 
on Chuck, as if he were the only person in the 
world who could save her from the sin of hav- 


ing drowned Clara. 


“Must have been about down there,” he 
figured, flinging off his sweater and sneakers, 
and following the sand bar out into the water. 
“Reckon with the tide rising, she probably got 
washed into the inlet instead of the ocean. I’ll 
dive for her.” 

He leaped up, formed a swishing arc with 
his body, and dived cleanly into the inlet. Eyes 
open, hands feeling everywhere for Clara’s cot- 
ton form, he explored the bottom. For a second 
he came face to face with a horseshoe crab, 
which turned and scuttled away. His hands 
wavered among little bunches of seaweed that 
were really not weeds at all, but a cross between 
plant and animal. Then he came up for breath. 

“Find her?” queried Jinjy breathlessly. 

“Nope.” 

Down he went again, this time plunging 
headfirst into a school of black-and-yellow 
tropical fish that darted in all directions. His 
eye discovered a long darkish object lying a 
little to the left. There, he thought trium- 
phantly, was Clara. He seized the object, 
brought it up, only to find himself holding a 
fat sea-cucumber! 

There was dismay in Jinjy’s eyes, and gath- 
ering tears. “C-can’t you find her?” she qua- 
vered. 

“Sure I'll find her—don’t you worry,” as 
sured Chuck, not at all certain that he could 
ever locate Clara, but resolving to dive all after- 
noon in the attempt. 

Again he went down. This time he slid ten 
or twelve feet along the bottom, 
turning over big whelks that were 
half-buried in the sand, nudging sea 
urchins covered (Please turn to page 14) 
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THERE ANY 


By GARDNER HUNTING 


Part Two 


7 EN, terrified Ghosts aren’t real, but dents in a 
in spite of acter sometimes seem t 


knowing that a 
scarecrow cannot move and 
cannot be dangerous if it 
does, turned and deserted 
Miss Kent. He ran away! 
Back up the street, back into 
the house where Miss Kent 
lived, and dropped down at 
the door of the room where 
the rehearsal had been, al- 
most unconscious from the 
terror he could not quell. 

Miss Kent found him 
there and took him inside 
quietly, gravely. 

“It was just the boys, of 
course, Ken,” she told him. 
“They picked the scarecrow 
up and ran at us. That’s all.” 

That was all! But Ken 
felt as if his life were ruined. 
Even the disgrace of it faded 
from his mind however, when compared with 
the prospect of going through life with this 
flaw in his character, this fearful lack of cour- 
age that was almost like a disease that would 
keep him from ever being a man that could 
have the respect of other men. 

But Miss Kent was doing a queer thing. 
She had picked up the modeling clay that lay 
on the board beside the little stage they had 
used, had put it all together, and was beginning 
to shape it into something that might look like 
a man. She had thrown her coat and hat on a 
chair and seemed to have forgotten about them. 
She was as much absorbed in the little figure 


Every one is like this clay man 


she shaped as if 
nothing hap- 
pened. 

“Look at this, Ken,” she 
said presently. Paying no at- 
tention to the fact that his 
hands were still shaking, his 
breath coming in broken 
pants, and his head hanging 
in shame, she set the figure 
up on the board. 

“Everybody, Ken,” she 
went on, “men, women, chil- 
dren—every one of us—is 
like this clay man, you might 
say. Look! Wherever I 
punch or dig or scratch or 
press my little man I leave 
a mark, or a dent, or a bump 
—see? I’m like that too and 
so are you. Only the things 
that leave bumps and marks 
and dents in us are experi- 
ences. Every experience we 
have leaves a mark, understand?” 

Ken could not help listening. 

“Well,” Miss Kent went on, ‘‘we’re not al- 
ways responsible ourselves for the dents in us. 
Things that happen to us when we are children 
sometimes make them. Fright, for instance. 
Sometimes a child is frightened and it leaves a 
mark on his character—in his subconscious 
mind, some folks would say—like a dent in a 
clay man, and it doesn’t come out.” 

Ken began to understand that she was talk- 
ing about him, but like everything else she did 
she made it so interesting that he did not mind. 
He sat up, more attentive. 
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“When a boy gets a ‘fear’ dent in him, it 
sometimes stays there and makes him feel afraid 
of things without knowing why. But do you 
know—that kind of a dent is almost as easy to 
get out of a boy as—this!” 

She had made a dent with her finger in the 
breast of the clay figure. Then with a move- 
ment or two, she pinched and shaped the clay 
with her fingers, and rounded it out into a 
good stout chest again. 

“See?” she asked. 

Ken was startled. Suddenly something 
welled up in him that sent the hotness of threat- 
ening tears into his eyes. It was hope, a new, 
hot hope! 

“What?” he said. 

“We've found out, Ken, that if you can 
discover the dent in a boy, learn what made it, 
and show both the dent and the cause to the 
boy himself, why, the dent simply disappears, 
goes away of its own accord, vanishes—‘va- 
mooses,’ as the cowboys used to say! Do you 
remember ever being very much frightened 
when you were a little bit of a chap, Ken?” 

She hadn’t said a word to him about being 
a coward now! But she was 
looking for a dent in him, that 
was plain. Suddenly into Ken’s 
mind came an old painful 
memory, a memory that came 
to him sometimes in the night, 
sometimes even in a dream. pa <= 

“Once I opened a door in =p «ns 
a dark hallway, and an ugly 
dog jumped out at me,” he 
said almost without knowing 
that he was telling her. He had 
always thought of that episode 
in his babyhood as simply the 
earliest example of his natural cowardice that 
he could remember. “I guess I was born a cow- 
ard!” he declared hopelessly, also without ex- 
pecting to tell her that. 

“No,” she said quietly, “you were not. In the 
first place you're not a coward, you simply have 
a dent. And I think maybe you have put your 
finger right on what made it—that scare when 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


Ken was a coward and all the boys knew it. He was 
not afraid of pain or rough stuff. He was afraid of the 
dark—of things he constantly expected to meet in the 
dark. The boys frequently played tricks on him to frighten 
him. 

Things were just about as bad as they could be when 
Miss Kent, the new English teacher, came to Ken’s school. 
Ken liked her and she tried to help him, but nothing 
seemed to do any good. Toward the end of school some 
of his class held a play rehearsal at Miss Kent's house. 
Ken knew that the fellows were plotting to scare him on 
the way home. Miss Kent noticed it too and asked Ken to 
walk downtown with her, as if she needed an escort. As 
the two were walking by Judge Cotton’s shadowy place, 
a scarecrow under some fruit trees suddenly came alive and 
started for Ken. 


you were little. Did it scare you very much?” 
“T was sick afterwards and it always makes 
me shiver,” Ken admitted. 


QUEER feeling was rising in him. Could 

it be possible that that long-ago fright 
had caused the persistent fear that clung to 
him? Why, now that he thought about it, there 
did seem to be something about it—about that 
old fear that was closely related to the incident 
of the dark hall and the ugly dog. Why, what 
was this strange feeling that 
was coming over him? Relief! 
That was it! Something in him 
was relieved—some strain, 
some tenseness. Why, it was 
the feeling of dread itself that 
was yielding, like a tight cord 
being loosened! 

All at once he wanted to 
talk about the old fear. He be- 
gan to tell Miss Kent about it, 
how he had fought against it, 
how the boys had tormented 
him, about all his misery. She 
just listened right through to the end. Then she 
nodded. 

“Lots of cases are like yours, Ken,” she 
said. ‘““You’re not uncommon—you're no freak. 
I want you to remember that nobody is ever 
born a coward. God doesn’t make us with dents 
in us. We get them from bumps when we’re 
little, mostly. Then as long as the dents stay in 
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us, why, everything in our life is 
affected by them. A dent of fear is 
like a sore thumb—everything 
makes us afraid. See? And now I 
believe you are going to find that 
we've got the dent out of you.” 

Ken suddenly found himself 
laughing. He did not know why. 
Something had made him see how 
funny it all was. 

“Maybe it will take a little while 
to get used to being unscared,” she 
smiled at him. “But you’re certainly 
not going to be afraid any more of 
something that scared you when 
you were a baby!” 

He was not! That night, half an 
hour later, he walked home alone. 
In place of the terror that had held 
him so long at every stirring shad- 
ow, at every patch of white, he felt 
a desire to laugh. He was laughing 
at the notion that a scare given a 
fellow by a dog in a dark hallway 
could stick to him for years! 

As winter passed, he began to find that he 
was not so easily scared as he had been. He 
knew now that he was free, and with freedom 
came a happiness that he had never known 
before. He began to enjoy trying himself out. 


NE NIGHT toward spring, there was a 
straw ride out to a farm. After supper, 
the boys lured Ken out into a dark lane at the 
farmplace, and he met there a terrible figure 
of ghostly menace. Coming at him out of the 
dark was a form, taller than any man had ever 
been, clothed in a long, flowing white robe, 
with a face like a spooklike sheep, as long as an 
arm, and white and hard and bony as if it 
were something dead! 

Ken stood still and looked at the thing. 
Suddenly from behind him a cold, clammy 
hand was slipped into his. There it hung at his 
side, as if some dreadful creature had slipped 
up to him and taken hold of his fingers! But 
Ken stood still. Suddenly he laughed. He 


‘Coming at 
him out of 
the dark 
was a 
form 


couldn’t help it. It just seemed funny, the fel- 
lows trying to scare him like this. Instead of 
running away, he ran towards the tall, white 
figure. And of course the ghost started to run 
away! It ran a step or two, then fell down, and 
out of it scrambled a very real boy, who sped 
away as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Ken found that the ghost consisted of a 
sheet, fastened to an old rake handle. In a rut in 
the lane he presently found an old wet glove, 
filled with damp sand, that had been thrust into 
his hand to help the scare along. And Ken 
laughed! No longer was it possible for the boys 
to scare him with such tricks. 

He went back into the house to tell the story 
about the silly effort to scare him—and laughed 
again. But Ken was not laughing so much at the 
discomfited boys. He was laughing at the idea 
that a memory could be a ghost and make a dent 
in a fellow’s life—a baby memory! That was 
what he was laughing at. For Ken was cured! 

(The End) 
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pane a stamp from a Chinese city picturing 
the flags of twelve different nations but not 


showing the Chinese flag! Before you 
laugh at such a suggestion look at the 
stamp from Shanghai. In the coat of arms 
in the center of that stamp sharp eyes can 
discover the banners of Austria, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the United States— 
but not that of China. 

About a hundred years ago, when white 
men first began to come to China to trade, 
the Chinese did not welcome the for- 
eigners. They forced the British, 
American, and French traders to set 
up their own trading zones or ‘“‘set- 
tlements” in China’s larger cities, 
the largest of these international 
settlements being at Shanghai. Here 
and here only they were allowed to 
have their docks, warehouses, offices, 
and homes. 

Even to this day the foreign sec- 
tion of Shanghai is governed sepa- 
rately; it used even to have its own postal 
service. The many flags in the coat of arms 
indicate that it is truly an international 
city. Its Latin motto, Omnia juncta in uno, 
means “‘All joined in one.” 

Another unusual thing about this 
Shanghai stamp is that it has on it words 
in three different languages. Do you see 
them? While it is unusual for a stamp to 
be printed in three different languages, it 
is quite common to see one printed in two. 
Of course such countries have an 
official language, but there is in them 
a large number’of people who speak 
a second tongue. Two stamps illus- 
trate this fact well: Canadian stamps 
have both English and French in- 
scriptions (post and postes), and 
Belgian stamps are printed in both 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


the Flemish and the French (Be/gie and Belgique). 
Countries like Japan, Siam, and China, where the 


Roman alphabet (our A B C’s) is not 
used, often print the name of their coun- 
try and the value of their stamps in Roman 
letters as well as in their own alphabet. I 
notice however that none of the countries 
using Roman letters have ever returned 
the courtesy. 

The stamp we picture this month from 
Persia is interesting not only because it 
has an inscription in Roman as well as 
Persian characters but also because its pic- 
ture tells us an interesting story about the 

country. While Persia was a power- 

ful nation in ancient times, in the last 

two thousand years it has not been 

considered of great importance 

among the nations of the earth. 

Many of the Persians are nomadic, 

that is, they live in tents and move 
about from place to place. 

Now Persia is again seeking her 

place as an important nation. Under 

a hard-working ruler the people are 

learning to use the machines of the mod- 

ern age. Persia is an important source of 

oil for all Europe, and the stamp shows us 

that she is building new factories too. Since 

1935 Persia’s name has officially been Iran. 

The Dutch, who were the chief settlers 
in many parts of the Union of South 
Africa, still speak a dialect called Taal, 
although their country is now a British 
dominion. Rather than crowd South 
Africa’s stamps with both Taal and 

English words, the government has 
alternated with a stamp in Taal and 
a stamp in English, checkerboard- 
fashion, on their sheets of stamps. 
We picture a pair of these stamps, 
not yet torn apart, so that you can see 
how the two languages are printed 
on the sheet, one beside the other. 
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VERYBODY seems to live 

in harmony in bee land, 
knowing exactly what to 
do and how to be happy while 
doing it. Life in a beehive is full 
of interest. 

The first task learned by the 
young bee after she has thorough- 
ly washed and cleansed herself, is 
to prepare the cells for the bees 
that will follow after her. Be- 
fore the queen bee on her 
rounds through the nurseries 
deposits her eggs, each cell is 
cleaned thoroughly by a young 
bee. Any necessary repairs to 
the cell walls are undertaken by 
the more experienced bees. If 
the hive becomes too cold for 
the eggs, the younger bees must 
also spend a certain amount of 
time sitting on the cells to keep 
them warm. 

Besides the cells in which the 
queen lays her eggs, there are cells 
set apart for storing pollen. Most 
of the cells however must be used 
to store the flower nectar that the 
bees will ripen into honey, for 
unripe honey will cause sickness 
in the bee colony. Industry and 
cleanliness are all that these busy 
little workers seem to know or 
care about as they hustle around 
from row to row of wax honey- 
combs. 

When three to ten days old, the 
young worker helps the regular 
nurse bees to feed 
the tiny baby ones. 
She fetches honey 


‘ 


and pollen from the common store 
in the hive, and visiting each cell 
in turn, feeds the little larvae with 
the special mixture of honey and 
pollen that they need to make 
them grow into big strong bees. At 
the end of this period of nursing 
she turns to various other duties. 
On some fine, warm morning she 
will take her first look out of 


doors, but she is not yet ready to 
become a regular outside honey 
collector among the blossoms. Her 
job now is to take the nectar away 
from the incoming flier bees, to 
distribute a portion of it among 
all the bees in the hive, and care- 
fully to deposit the overflow in 
the cells for winter use. 

The young worker bee also 
busies herself with the cleaning of 
the hive by carrying all foreign 
bodies outside. She often helps the 
young bees to creep out of their 
cells by biting through the lids of 
the cells. When she is about two 
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BEE 


Life in a beehive is full of interest 


ye By S. H. Cooke 


weeks old the young worker takes 
over a post of great responsibility. 
She becomes a sentry. She watches 
closely all bees coming in or going 
out of the hive, and if necessary 
prevents stray bees from entering 
her colony to rob it of its honey 
store. This is the last hive duty 
the young worker bee has to learn 
before she goes out on field duty. 


HE YOUNG worker bee 
usually becomes a honey 
gatherer about the twentieth 
day of her life. Sometimes she 
discovers a new source of honey 
or pollen, in which case her im- 
portance as a food supplier is 
greatly increased. So she con- 
tinues her useful career, which 
in summer only lasts about a 
month. Such careful organiza- 
tion is worthy of our respect. Bees 
everywhere appear to receive the 
same training, as the routine for 
all worker bees is the same. If 
necessary each bee after she is full 
grown is able to take over at short 
notice any task in the hive. 

Did you know that bees need 
water? When the weather is fine 
the water trough near the hives 
will be covered with bees all day 
long. The bees require much water 
for the rearing of the young bee 
brood. During the warm days of 
March, the bees may often be 
seen gathering water from the 
melting snow 
around the win- 
tering cases. 
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OSEPH was the only man in 


all Egypt who could tell Pha- ar 
raoh the meaning of his dreams. g 
With God’s guidance, Joseph told 
the king what his dreams meant. ke 
There would be seven years of sh 
plenty followed by seven years of 
famine. Pharaoh believed this was ke 
a wise answer, and because he Ti 
thought Joseph an able man he di 
made him ruler over Egypt to pre- di 
pare for the famine. a 

The seven years of plenty came th 
and Joseph built great storehouses Ww! 
and filled them with grain. When Se 
the years of famine arrived only be 
the people of Egypt had enough Ww 
to eat. People from other lands or 
came to ask Joseph to sell them bu 
grain. Joseph was a wise and good n¢ 
ruler, so he opened the store- 
houses and sold grain to those in or 
need. an 

Many years before, because of as 
jealousy, Joseph’s brothers had hi 
sold him as a slave to merchants th 
who took him to Egypt. But Jo- gu 
seph had been an obedient and an 
willing servant, and through his 
God-given ability to interpret ste 
dreams had risen to power. 

The people in Canaan, where so 
Joseph’s father Jacob and _his C 
brothers lived, were hungry. Jo- in 
seph’s father, who thought his wi 
youngest son had been killed by is 

a wild beast, had many cattle and 
— much gold and silver but no grain en 
for bread. When he heard that tre 
there was grain in Egypt he called sel 
his ten oldest sons to him. At 

“Take gold and silver with you br 
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and go down into Egypt to buy 
grain,” he commanded. 

The youngest son, Benjamin, he 
kept at home lest some harm 
should come to him. 

The ten brothers mounted don- 
keys and rode down into Egypt. 
They came before Joseph, but they 
did not know their brother now, 
dressed as a prince and seated on 
a throne. It was many years since 
they drew him from the pit into 
which they had thrown him and 
sold him as a slave. They now 
bowed their faces to the earth, as 
was the custom when speaking to 
one of rank. “We have come to 
buy corn,” they said, ‘for we have 
none at home.” 

Joseph knew his brothers at 
once, but he wished to test them 
and to find out if their hearts were 
as wicked as when they had sold 
him into slavery. So he pretended 
that he did not know their lan- 
guage, and talked to them through 
an interpreter. 

“Who are you?” he asked in a 
stern voice. 

They answered, “We are the 
sons of Jacob, from the land of 
Canaan. There are twelve brothers 
in all. The youngest is at home 
with our father. Another brother 
is lost.” 

Joseph said sternly, “You are 
enemies come into Egypt to make 
trouble.” And he commanded his 
servants to put them in prison. 
After three days he ordered the 
brothers brought before him. 


M 


Joseph had one more test that he wished to 
make. He wanted to know for sure that the 
brothers were true, honest, and kindhearted 


THE 


“T am a man of God,” he told 
them, “I will give you a chance to 
prove that you tell the truth. One 
of you I will keep in prison until 
you bring your youngest brother 
to me. The rest of you may carry 
corn to your hungry people.” 

The brothers talked among 
themselves, thinking of course 
that Joseph could not understand. 
“One of us he will keep in prison. 
For how can we return with our 
youngest brother when our father 
will not let him out of his sight? 
Surely,” they agreed, “this trouble 
has come upon us.because of our 
wickedness toward Joseph, our 
lost brother.” 

When Joseph heard them say- 
ing these things, he turned away 
that they might not see the tears 
in his eyes. But he regained con- 
trol of himself and determined to 
go on with his plan. So he had 
one of the brothers, Simeon, 
bound and cast into prison. The 
others he sent upon their home- 
ward journey, each with a sack of 
corn and food for the day. 


HEN the brothers stopped 

on the way to feed their 
donkeys, one of them opened his 
sack and found his money tied in- 
side on top of the grain. “Look,” 
he called to the others, ‘“‘here is 
the money that I paid for the 
grain!” They did not know what 
this meant, but they were afraid 
to go back and ask the stern ruler; 
so they continued on their way 


homeward. When they reached 
home they told their father all 
that had happened. 

Then the others opened their 
sacks, and there tied at the top of 
each was the money that they had 
paid for their grain. Jacob was 
grieved, he feared more evil 
would come upon them. Joseph 
was lost, Simeon was in prison, 
and a strange, hard ruler de- 
manded that Benjamin be brought 
to him. 

Jacob’s household and _ the 
households of his sons numbered 
many people. The grain brought 
from Egypt was soon used up. 
Again Jacob said to his sons, ‘Go 
down into Egypt and buy grain.” 

“It is of no use to go,” they 
told the father, “unless we take 
Benjamin with us. The ruler of 
Egypt commanded us, ‘You shall 
not see my face except your 
youngest brother be with you.’ 

“Why did you tell this man you 
had a younger brother?” the 
father asked. 

“We had to make answer,” 
they explained. ‘The ruler asked 
straightforward questions. ‘From 
what country did you come? How 
many brothers have you? And is 
your father yet living?’ ” 

Jacob said in sorrow, “If Benja- 
min must go, then he must. We 
have to have grain for bread. 
Take with you for the ruler rich 
presents of spices and perfumes 
and nuts. Give twice as much 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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CORN THE COB 


By Laurence Fuller 


Boys and girls both will enjoy this pastime 


HE NEXT two or three times 
you have corn on the cob for 
dinner ask Mother to let you have 
the husks. Then when you have a 
large supply of husks surprise her 
by making some table mats or hot- 
dish pads, following the direc- 
tions illustrated in the drawings. 
These mats do not soil easily, 
and they can be cleaned with a 
stiff brush, soap, and water. They 
are prettier when part of the 
husks are dyed. The husks should 
be thoroughly dried and then dyed 
according to the directions given 
on the dye package for cloth. Two 
colors and the natural cream shade 
of the husk are enough to make a 
pleasing contrast. 

Two methods of making the 
pads are shown. Figure 1 is a 
braided mat. Just before starting 
the work, soak the husks in water. 
Braid medium-sized strands while 
still damp, twisting in new pieces 
as you go. Coil one end of a braid 
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into a circle or oval, as you choose, 
and with a large-eyed needle or 
bodkin threaded with grocer’s 
twine or other heavy thread, sew 
through the center of the braid 
toward the center of the pad (B, 
figure 1). It is best to use a short 
braid, adding to it as you work. 
If the string is dyed the same 
color as the husks, the work 
moves faster as it is unnecessary 
to conceal the stitches. The oval 
mats are nice for platters, while 
the round ones can be used in 
many ways. Make the mats as 
large as you wish, finishing with 
two rows of your darkest color. 
That’s all there is to it. 

The other method, a little hard- 
er to follow but quicker, is shown 
in figure 2. Use large sections of 
husk, twisting them tightly to- 
gether to form a sort of rope and 
weaving the twine over and un- 
der as shown in B, figure 2. Draw 
the twine tightly. 


The Rescue 
of Clara 


(Continued from page 6) 


with small shells, and frightening 
a little hermit crab back into his 
refuge in a conch. When he came 
to the surface again, he was out 
of breath but still not defeated. 


OR ALMOST half an hour he 
dived, searching for Clara. He 
got tired and out of wind, and cut 
his leg on a barnacle, but those 
things didn’t matter. He had 
started this job, and he would 
finish. Besides, he had promised 
Jinjy that he would save the doll, 
and short of Clara’s having drifted 
out to sea, there was nothing that 
would stop him from getting her. 
At last, on one of his dives 
close to the sandspit, he spied 
something sticking out of the 
bank—something striped and 
something spotted. He recognized 
the striped thing instantly as 
Clara’s leg. With a yank, he 
pulled her out of the sand, and the 
spotted thing rolled clear of her. 
When Chuck saw what the 
spotted thing was, he gurgled up 
a whole lot of bubbles and almost 
forgot to hold his breath. And 
when he did come up, it was the 


If you live in the country or 
where you can get large quanti- 
ties of corn husks, it is possible 
to make doormats. Use binder 
twine to make this larger rug, 
which should be at least eighteen 
or twenty inches in diameter. It 
will be easy to keep the rug per- 
fectly flat if you work on a board 
laid across your lap. 

Colored husks may also be used 
with raffia and reed in making 
trays and baskets. If you have had 
basketry in school you will see 
all sorts of possibilities in this 
material. 
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spotted thing that he held aloft 
in his right hand, while poor 
Clara dangled from his left. 

“Shades of Moby Dick!” he 
shouted. “I’ve got a junonia!” 

Jinjy and Chuck waited at the 
sandbar till the others came back, 
to show them the junonia. Jinjy 
wasn’t thinking much about the 
new shell though. She was brush- 
ing the seaweed off Clara and 
whispering tender words into her 
ear. Chuck was polishing the juno- 
nia against his bathing trunks. 

When Tom and Esther were 
still a long way off, they started 
running. Esther held something in 
her hand. 

“Bet she’s got one, too,” 
thought Chuck. “Bet they found 
a whole beachful of them down 
near Mangrove.” 

But when she came closer, he 
saw that it was only a Florida 
cone that she carried. 

“Look, Chuck, what I found,” 
she greeted. “A perfect one! Isn't 
it gorgeous?” 

“That’s a _ beauty,” agreed 
Chuck, quietly bringing out his 
junonia from behind his back. 

Esther's eyes flew wide open, 
and Tom, coming up, stared at the 
shell as if it were a ghost. 

“He—he’s got a junonia!” 
shrieked Esther, as soon as she 
could speak. “A real one, Tom, a 
perfect one!” 

Tom still looked blank with 
astonishment. ‘“Wh—where’d you 
get it?” he stammered. 

Jinjy giggled and looked up at 
Chuck. ‘“‘From Clara,” she put in. 

Chuck had started to tell them 
all about it, but he changed his 


mind. “Yes, sir, from Clara,” he 


said mysteriously, and added, 
“Clara’s a good egg.” 
* 


Table Blessing 


Father, let Thy love in me 
A shining light to others be. 
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A Paper Parasol Hat 


By loanne De 


ERE is a sun hat that you can make to wear at play this summer. 
When it becomes soiled just throw it away and make a new hat; 
for these hats are made of paper. 

Draw a circle 20 inches across on a piece of colored construc- 
tion paper. Cut out a section shaped like a piece of pie, measuring about 
8 inches across. Measure about 1 inch down from the center of the 
circle and 4 inches out on each side; then cut two slits to run the ribbon 
through. 

With your crayolas draw a bright flower design in the front part 
of the paper circle as a trim for your hat. Or cut and paste on it some 
flowers from a scrap of wall paper. 

Finish your hat by lapping over about 4 inches and pasting shut 
the two edges from which the section was cut. Run a narrow ribbon 
through the slits on each side and tie under your chin. Do not run the 
ribbon over the top of the hat. Notice the way the girl pictured wears 
her hat. 

These hats can also be made out of cotton print. Use snaps to close 
the edges instead of sewing them so that they will lay out flat when 
ironed. Starch will make the material stiff enough. 
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The Beaver 


By John Crawford (11 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


After Og Beaver 
Was born in a lodge 

He learned to swim, 
To fish, and dodge. 


When little Og Beaver 
Was six months old 
Mrs. Beaver said, 


“He’s worth his weight in gold.” 


After little Og Beaver 
Had cut down trees, 
He walked along the bank 
To cool in the breeze. 


Buster 


By La Verna McCoid (7 years) 
Harding, S. D. 


I have a dog. 
Buster is his name; 
He is very pretty 
And also tame. 


He is a bulldog, 

He has brown eyes; 
But he isn’t much 

When it comes to size. 


When we go in the car, 
He likes to ride 

In the back seat 
Right by my side. 
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Editor's Note: Our guild pages are re- 
served for the original poems and sto- 
ries of boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age. Any child, whether a WEE 
WISDOM subscriber or not, may sub- 
mit his own original work, accompanied 
by a note from one of his parents or 
a teacher stating that the work is the 
child’s own. We cannot use copied ma- 
terial. 

Please do not ask us to return un- 
used material. The large number of 
poems and stories received makes this 
impossible; but our judges read each 
selection carefully and judge it accord- 
ing to originality of subject and ex- 
pression as well as the age of the 
writer. Those whose work is published 
will receive guild membership cards. 

Remember that all seasonal poems 
and stories must reach us three months 
in advance. 


Mary Lou 


By Frank Love, Jr. (9 years) 
Fayetteville, W. Va. 


We had a little baby; 
Her name was Mary Lou. 
I bought her a little horn, 
On which she blew and blew. 


A Little Clock 


By Chappy Higgins (6 years) 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


I found a little clock, 
But I didn’t find the key; 
So I couldn’t wind it up, 
Don't you see? 


So I threw it away 
Far into the sea, 

And the very next day 
I found the key. 


Jenny Wren 


By Janice Bell (10 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


I heard a little bird 
Singing from a tree. 

Its merry little tune 
Sounded sweet to me. 


I never heard so gay a song— 
Never in my life— 

A busy, twittering melody 
Sweeter than a fife. 


Then I saw the little bird 
With feathers brown and gray: 
“Welcome, welcome, Jenny Wren, 
I hope you've come to stay.” 


The Crystal Palace 


By Bernard Lamb (11 years) 
London, England 


In the days of old when Victoria 
was queen, 

A palace of glass in Hyde Park 
was seen. 

The people gazed at the wondrous 
sight 

As it sparkled and glistened in the 
midday light. 


In four years’ time on Lydenham 
height 

The wonderful palace was seen at 
its might; 

But sad to relate in the year of 
three reigns 

The Crystal Palace was seen in 
flames. 
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The Right to Swing 
(A story about the May cover) 


By Claudia Totura (12 years) 
Lemont, III. 


Mr. Ross, the father of Nan 
and Tom Ross, had just finished 
hanging a swing in a tree in their 
back yard. 

Nan was the first one in it. She 
put her feet on the ground and 
gave a push. She swayed slowly 
back and forth. Mr. Ross had left 
for his office, so Nan asked Tom 
to push her. Tom pushed her until 
he was tired. He told Nan he 
wanted to swing for a while. Nan 
said that she wanted to stay just 
a little while longer. Tom grum- 
bled and said that she had been in 
the swing long enough and that 
swings were not meant for girls. 
He walked into the house still 
grumbling. 

Nan was sorry that she had not 
given the swing to Tom, but she 
thought he was wrong: girls have 
as much right as boys have to 
swing. 

She then wished that some one 
would come and push her. She 
gave herself a little push, leaned 
backward and then forward. She 
did this twice, three times, and 
then four times. Why, she was 
getting higher and higher! She 
called Tom. Tom came running 
from the house, thinking that she 
was hurt. But instead he found 
her swinging high into the air. 
Tom was amazed. He did not 
know what to think. Had some 
one pushed her? No! there was 
no one around. But he asked Nan 
who had pushed her. Much to 
Tom’s amazement, she answered 
that she had. Then she asked him 
to stop her. When she was off, 
she told Tom that he could swing 
now, and that she was sorry she 
had not given it to him before. 
Tom wanted to know how she 
had swung so high. Nan explained 
to Tom, and soon he was swing- 


ing high into the air. 

When they were called to din- 
ner they walked hand in hand. 
Tom told Nan that he was wrong: 
girls have as much right to swing 
as boys. 


The Clock 


By Helen Mae Cunningham 
(7 years) 
Monona, Iowa 


Ticktock goes the clock— 
Never seems to stop. 

First it’s seven, then comes eight. 
Then I go to bed. 


Colorado 


By Mabel Howard (12 years) 
Delta, Colo. 


I think that Colorado is the very 
best State of all, 

With its trees, rocks, and moun- 
tains, and its tumbling water- 
falls; 

Where the pine trees dance in the 
sunlight, 

Where the wild partridges call, 

And nature’s wild wondrous sun- 
sets lend wonderful beauty 
to all. 


My Dog 


By Jo Ann Anderson (12 years) 
Sedan, Kans. 


My dog is always full of fun, 

He likes to play with every one; 

He jumps and scampers, runs and 
plays 

Until the day’s last golden rays. 


Trees 


By David Root (6 years) 
New York City 


All the trees 
Are gay today. 
“Summer is coming,” 
The green leaves say. 


Grandma’s Hens 


By Muriel Smith (7 years) 
Stitzer, Wis. 


I have a grandma; 
She lives on a farm, 

She carries big baskets 
Of eggs on her arm. 


She feeds all the chickens 
Both egg mash and corn, 

And gives them some water 
At least every morn. 


They lay the eggs 

That she gathers each night; 
They lay very well 

If you care for them right. 


The Sun 


By Donald Buehner (11 years) 
Eustis, Nebr. 


The sun is a big round ball of fire 
As red as red can be; 
But when the moon comes out at 
night 


The sun you cannot see. 
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My Little Bunny 


By Mary Littler 
British Columbia, Canada 


There was a little bunny 
As white as he could be; 
He had the sweetest little tail 
That ever you did see. 


He scampers in the garden, 
And feeds on lettuce green; 

Plays hide and seek with kitty, 
And ducks when he is seen. 


I wish that I could catch him 
And take him home to tea: 

It really would be lots of fun, 
And he could sleep with me. 
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EE LEW and his sister Ming Lee 
could not decide what to buy 
with the copper “cash,” the 

queer round money with the square hole 
in the center, given to them by their uncle 
Hop Sing. There were so many things they 
wanted that it was hard to choose among 
them. So they walked up one street and 
down another, peeping into all the shop 
windows at the kites and dolls and tops 
and all the other toys. 

At last they came to the stall of Ho 
Pooh, the sweetmeat seller, and at once 
Kee Lew made up his mind. He pointed 
to a pile of candied watermelon rind, and 
held out one of his pieces of cash. So Ho 
Pooh gave him a handful of the candy. 

“Now,” Kee Lew thought to himself, 
“I shall save the rest of my money to buy 
a toy.” 

But just then his eyes fell on a pile of 
litchi nuts. Now, if there was one thing 
in the world that Kee Lew liked better 
than candied watermelon rind, it was litchi 
nuts. So he held out his other piece of cash, and 
received a handful of litchi nuts in return. 

Ming Lee too looked longingly at the piles 
of sweetmeats, but said nothing. She was very 
fond of candy, but she had decided that this 
time she was going to buy something that would 
not be eaten up in a moment, something that 
she could keep for a long, long while! 

“Here, Ming Lee,” offered her brother, “you 
must eat half of my sweetmeats and half of my 
litchi nuts.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Ming Lee politely, “I 
will only take a tiny taste of each.” 

But her brother insisted on pouring a large 
share of his nuts and candied watermelon rind 
into her hands. 

The two children walked on down the 
street, happily munching the good things. Now 
that Kee Lew’s money had been spent, he was 


FLY 


By REYNOLDS 


L 


as eager as Ming Lee that she should find 
something very, very nice to buy with hers. 

They looked at tiny dolls and queer puz- 
zles and all the other things that little girls 
like. But still Ming Lee could not make up 
her mind. Then they saw a peddler standing 
on a corner. 

“Let us stop and find out what he has for 
sale,” suggested Ming Lee. 

“Yes, let us,’ answered Kee Lew. 


HE PEDDLER set down his basket so that 

the children could look inside. And what 
do you suppose they saw? Dozens of tiny cages, 
like birdcages, only much, much smaller—not 
even large enough for a baby hummingbird. 
And in each cage was a queer sort of insect. 
Kee Lew thought at first that they were crickets, 
but when he glanced at them again he saw that 
they looked more like great, overgrown flies. 
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“They are candle flies,” 
explained the peddler. 
“They may seem very or- 
dinary now, but just wait! After dark take them 
out of doors, and they will flash their lights— 
twinkle, twinkle, twinkle—exactly as if they 
were tiny stars.” 

When Ming Lee heard that, she knew at 
once that there was nothing in the whole city, 
or even in the whole world, that she wanted 


There was nothing in thx 
that she wanted half so much 


half so much as she wanted one of those little 
candle flies. So she handed both her pieces of 
cash to the peddler in exchange for one of the 
wee cages. 

She was so delighted with her new treasure 
that she scarcely wanted to let it out of her 
hand. But because Kee Lew had been so good 
about sharing his sweetmeats with her, she let 
him carry it part of the way. 

“But be very, very careful you do not drop 
it,” she warned, “for it is so tiny that it could 
be lost easily.” 

When they reached home, they put the little 
cage on a shelf to wait until it should be quite 
dark. The two children thought that evening 
would never come. The summer days 
were long, and they were eager to see the 
candle fly shining like a star. 

At last it was time for them to take 
it out of doors. In the dooryard Ming 
Lee stood very still with the little cage 
on the palm of her hand, but nothing 
happened. 

Then they set the cage down on a flat 
rock and drew back a little. Soon they 
saw one flash—and another. Then, at the 
opposite side of the street, another can- 
dle fly began answering their own! 
Ming Lee squeezed Kee Lew’s hand in 
delight. 

“Look!” she whispered. 

But Kee Lew was too absorbed to 
answer, for from all sides now were 
coming the flashes of candle flies of all 
sorts. Nearer they came and nearer, until 
there were perhaps a dozen of them 
glimmering all about, attracted by the one little 
insect in the cage. But it seemed to Ming Lee 
that her candle fly shown brightest of all. 

“He must be a very special kind of candle 
fly that he should flash so beautifully,” she said. 

“Hush!” answered her brother. “Draw back 


here into the doorway, (Please turn to page 29) 
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BOOSTER 


HE Cheerfulness Elf and I were looking through some old copies 
of WEE WispoMm. We often look through the back numbers just to 


“keep up with ourselves.” 


Suddenly the Cheerfulness Elf gave a start and looked up from 


the page. 


“Do you know that it is almost ‘Friendly Month’ time again?’ he 


asked. 


“Friendly Month’?” I repeated questioningly. “Oh, yes, now I 
remember! Last July we suggested to the Boosters that we make every 
July a special month for making new friends!” 

“Right!” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled, ‘‘and since next month is 
July, we'd better get busy and remind the Boosters about it.” 

“Tl sit right down here at the typewriter and begin telling them 


about it,” I replied. 


“And I'll start looking through th¢ files for some letters to be 
published on the July Booster page,” the Cheerfulness Elf offered. 

“Be sure and get some especially friendly letters,” I told him. 

The Cheerfulness Elf chuckled. ‘““Why, every letter we receive is a 
friendly letter! Boosters are always friendly.” 

“T've just had an idea,” I said, pecking away at the typewriter keys. 
“Why not suggest that we also make July a special month for making 
friends for the Booster Club, as well as for ourselves?” 

“That's a splendid idea,” the Cheerfulness Elf exclaimed. “Why, 
if each Booster member were to tell only one of his playmates about the 


Booster Club———”’ 


“I suspect that we are making a lot of extra work for ourselves by 
suggesting it,” I smiled. “What a rush of letters there is going to be!” 

“We're not afraid of a little extra work,’ the Cheerfulness Elf 
grinned. “Just think what fun we are going to have!” 


If you should wish to join the 
Booster Club, just write a letter to 
the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write to the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
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Unity is a group of people here at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who need help.) 
We enjoyed Monty’s letter, 
even though it was delayed. No 
doubt he will be glad to know 
that we are going to celebrate 
July as “Friendly Month” for the 
Booster Club. 


Dear Secretary: Please pardon the 
delay of this letter. It seems I always 
think of you at times when I can't 
write and seldom when I can! But to 
get down to business. I think I have 
been a “considerable” Booster here 
lately. In fact I am quite positive that I 
have. I like the Booster Club very 
much, Perhaps this is a bit too late to 
think about it, but I liked ‘Friendly 
Month,” as you called last July. Of 
course every minute of every hour of 
every day of every month in existence 
is friendly for Boosters!—Monty Cul- 
ver. 


The Prayer of Faith helps, 
whether we say it for ourselves 
or for others. Gordon tells us how 
it helped him. 

Dear Secretary: This is my third let- 
ter to the Booster Club. God has 
helped me more this month than ever 
before. About a week ago my dad was 
sick and I had to do all the work for 
him. I had to get the groceries and 
mail. So one night I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and in two days he was well. 
At night I always say The Prayer of 
Faith. I even said it before I knew 
about the Booster Club.—J. Gordon 
Martin. 


We like to get letters from 
across the sea, and Joyce’s letter 
is especially interesting. We en- 
joyed the lovely poem she shared 
with us. 


Dear Secretary: I was so pleased to 
receive another letter from you. | 
must say it was quite an exciting mo- 
ment when that letter came from 
America and you. Such a lovely let- 
ter it was too, with its little verse 
about smiles. I know for sure that if 
you give a smile you generally win 
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one back again, and talking about 
smiles reminds me of a poem I read 
some place: 


“If I knew the box where the smiles 
are kept, 
No matter how large the key 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so 
hard 
*Twould open, I know, for me! 
Then over the land and sea broadcast 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold 
them fast 
For many and many a day.” 


I will close now with love to you, 
and to all the Boosters everywhere. I 
ask God to bless you all. Cheerio! 
—Joyce O'Connell ( Australia). 


The Cheerfulness Elf was 
thrilled when he read Mary’s let- 
ter. Perhaps her suggestion will 
lead other Boosters to do the 
same as she is doing. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first 
month as a Booster and I like it very 
much, Every month when WEE WiIs- 
DOM comes it has a cute saying in it 
written by the Cheerfulness Elf. I'm 
starting a scrapbook, and I’m going 
to keep all his sayings. Then when 


found the real secret of content- 
ment within herself. 

Dear Secretary: Please forgive me 
for not writing sooner, but I have 
been busy! But please don’t think that 
I have not been thinking of my 
Booster friends and my pledge, and 
I must not forget the Cheerfulness 
EIf, because he is dancing through my 
thoughts all the time. My school 
is out now, and I will not get to be 
with my friends so often, but I know 
that God is always near and that He 
will send the lovely birds, the pretty 
flowers, and your cheerful letters to 
cheer me up. I can say The Prayer of 
Faith now; and I have been trying 
very hard to keep my pledge, but I 
will try even harder if necessary.—Le- 
atrice Newcomb. 


Well, how did you like our 
“Friendly Month” letters? After 
reading them I’m sure you will all 
agree with Monty, that “every 


‘minute of every hour of every day 


of every month is friendly for 
Boosters.” 


Waar 
Secretary. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“There’s a simple little sign 
Marks the Friendship Trail: 
‘Always think of others first.’ 


It will never fail.” 


I'm sad I can go to my scrapbook and 
look up a saying of cheer. When I 
think God is far away and I have 
sinned, I will look at The Prayer of 
Faith. I hope my scrapbook will help 
me to be a good Booster in every way: 
help me to be a better friend and to 
say kinder words—Mary Wallace. 


Even though Leatrice has few 
playmates she has learned to be 
happy and contented, for she has 
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READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Ellen Jane Atteberg (12 years), 
804 N. 76th St., E. St. Louis, Ill.; La 
Verne Lewis (12), Clarke, La.; Erma 
Lee Willie (11), Box 27, Blewett, 
Tex.; Nancy Elizabeth Goss (10), 
1145 Jackson, Pueblo, Colo.; Pauline 
McReynolds (13), Rte. 2, Norman, 
Okla.; Mary Louise Stubbeman (13), 
718 Jenkins, Norman, Okla.; Emmy 
Aycock (10), 821 Maple Ave., Ridge- 
field, N. J.; Lois Grettenberg (11), 


213 Milton Ave. N., Jamestown, N. 
Dak.; Marjorie Mitchell (14), 340 
University Ave., Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada; Alberta Gugler (13), Wood- 


bine, Kans.; Marian Blaisdell (13), 
42 14th St., Bangor, Maine; Jessie 
Aycock (13), 821 Maple Ave., 


Ridgefield, N. J.; Jimmie Scidmore 
(10), 2343 N. 62d St., Seattle, 
Wash.; Mary Lou James (11), 59 S. 
Schenley Ave., Youngstown, Ohio; 
Albert K. Odametey, % Benjamin 
Ashun, Esq., H. M. Customs, P. O. 
Box 68, Accra, Gold Coast, W. Af- 
rica; Shirley Jean Hewitt, Osseo, 
Minn.; Claudia Totura (12), 218 
Main St., Lemont, Ill.; Marjorie But- 
terfield (13), 1804 S. High School 
Rd., Indianapolis, Ind.; Lucille Rich- 
ard (16), Lime Ridge, Wis.; Elva 
Mae Seamans (15), Reedsburg, Wis. ; 
Marguerite Hineman (16), La Valle, 
Wis.; Mary Jane Berner (12), 121 E. 
Front St., Jamestown, N. Dak.; Doro- 
thy Jean Cook, Osseo, Minn.; Alice 
Catherine Potter, Kennerdell, Pa.; Na- 
dine Ruth Russell, 220 N. Bright 
Ave., Whittier, Calif.; Marie Davis 
(12), 37 St. Joseph St., St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., Canada; Janice Fay Cole (14), 
Rte. 1, Kentland, Ind.; Mildred T. 
Arn, Himrod, N. Y.; June Cowan 
(12), Box 308, Tehachapi, Calif.; 
Shirley Jane Hamilton, Mosby, Mont. ; 
Irene Leed (10), Rte. 1, Box 52, 
Elsie Jakiranta (12), Rte. 1, Box 24, 
Onnie Hyvonen (11), Box 22, Eli 
Rintala (13), Box 30, all of Roberts, 
Mich.; Virginia Craven, Box 138, 
Mineral Heights, Weatherford, Tex. ; 
Talitha Pascal (12), Pocahontas, Iowa; 
Mabel Baker (12), 1655 Mississippi 
St., Lawrence, Kans.; Phyllis M. Bar- 
rows (13), 520 Forest Ave., Victor- 
ville, Calif.; Phyllis O'Reilly, Box 59, 
Viola, Idaho; Betty Mitchell (13), 
Rte. 1, Box 432, Garden Grove, Calif. ; 
Hazel Haber, Rte. 1, St. George, 
Kans.; Carmen Maria Daby (12), 12 
Jackson Road, Windward Road, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, B. W. I.; Barbara Strait 
(10), Horton, Mich.; "Shirley Akers, 
Greenback, Tenn.; Mildred McCown 
(11), Marian McCown (6), both of 
Rte. 2, Urbana, Ill.; Peggy Taft (12), 
Rte. 4, Seymour, Mo.; Beatrice Mildred 
Paine (10), 40 Walnut Ave., An- 
dover, Mass.; Lucille Nollett (14), 
31 River Road, Lowell, Mass; Arnold 
Rosenbloom (8), 5418 Ingleside Ave., 
Chicago, Ill; and Shuhe Araki, Tsuma 
Middle School, Miyazaki Prefecture, 
Kyushu, Japan (who wishes to ex- 
change Japanese stamps for stamps of 
other nations). 
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It was such a happy day 
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By Goldie Grant Thie! 


Sally 


“I am queen of the tear gatherers.” | 


HE MOMENT Sally 
Anne awoke she knew 
that it was a happy day. She 
looked about with shining 


|| eyes. She felt like dancing in- 
|| side, just as though something 


nice were going to happen. 
“Oh, Martha!” she ex- 

claimed as her nurse came into 

the room. “It’s another happy 


day!” 

“That it is!” Martha an- 
swered, laying out Sally Anne’s 
fresh clothes. “And you'd 


think spring had borrowed a 
day from the middle of sum- 
mer, it’s that warm.’ Martha’s 
face crinkled with smiles. 
“You might have a few mo- 
ments out of doors before 
breakfast 

“Tl hold as still as still can 


.be while you wash and dress 


me,” Sally Anne promised as 
she scrambled out of bed. 

In her starched blue dress 
with her yellow curls bobbing 
about her pink cheeks, Sally 
Anne looked almost like a 
flower herself as she went hip- 
pety-hoppety down the hall 
and out of doors. Merrylegs, 
her kitten, scampered after her. 

There was a pleasant earthy 
smell of growing things in the 
air. Big fleecy, white clouds 
were floating lazily across the 


blue sky, and tiny fluffy baby 
clouds were tagging along be- 
hind them. 

“I guess they’re going for a 
walk,” said Sally Anne as she 
watched the clouds; “‘or maybe 
they’re going shopping.” 

She ran around the house to 
see how her flowers were 
growing. 


T WAS such a happy day 
that if any one had told 

Sally Anne that she would be 
sitting on the porch steps al- 
most crying her eyes out in just 
half an hour, she would not 
have believed him. But that 
was exactly what she was do- 
ing. She no longer saw the gay 
flowers or the tiny baby clouds, 
and when Merrylegs rubbed 
against her comfortingly, she 
pushed him away with her 
foot. * 

“T’ve cried my handkerchief 
full,” she sobbed as she stuffed 
her little blue handkerchief 
into her apron pocket. “Now 
I’m going to cry my apron full 
—then—then—I'll cry a buck- 
et full!” 

She leaned over so that the 
tears could drop upon her 
apron, but as they fell a queer 
thing happened. The tears did 
not sink into her apron at all. 
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They just rolled up and made 
tiny, round balls like beads. 
Sally Anne stopped crying to 
count them. “One—two—three 
—four—five!” she exclaimed 
between sobs. Then her eyes 
opened wide, for right among 
the tears stood the daintiest 
creature that Sally Anne had 
ever seen. She was not taller 
than Sally Anne’s little finger. 
Her dress was all glittering 
and frosty. Her eyes were so 
blue that they made Sally Anne 
think of the knobby little 
bunches of grape hyacinths 
that grew along the edge of her 
mother’s flower garden. 

The tiny creature looked 
straight into Sally Anne’s eyes 
and asked, “Why are you cry- 
ing?” 

“J—I——” Sally Anne be- 
gan; then she paused surprised. 
“T can’t remember!” 

“I am queen of the tear 
gatherers,” the tiny creature 
said. “My helpers tell me that 
you are wasting tears.” 

“Wasting tears?’’ Sally 
Anne gasped. 

“Yes. They say you cry over 
every little thing. That makes 
too much work for them.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“They have to carry every 
tear that is shed to the Palace 


of Tears and store it away. |i 
See! They've come now for 


your tears.” 


IVE tiny, elflike creatures | 

dressed in brown, with || 
long peaked caps on their |, 
heads and little winged shoes |, 
on their feet, were tugging at | 
the tears. When the elves had | 
the tears safely in their arms, | 
the little wings on their shoes | 


began to fan the air, and the 


tear gatherers rose slowly | 


above the ground. 


“Should you like to visit the | 
Palace of, Tears and see how | 
much work your crying | 


makes?” 
“Oh, yes! Please!” 
The queen waved her wand. 


Sally Anne grew smaller and 
smaller until she was only half 
as tall as the queen. The queen 
waved her wand again, and 


chanted softly: 


“Rumba, dumba, diddalee, roe, | 
Take us where we want to go.” | 
Then up, up, up into the air | 


they went sailing, as light as 
the fluffy silk of the dandelion. 
Sally Anne looked down 


toward the earth. The town | 


looked just like the toy vil- 
lages that she had seen in the 


stores at Christmas time and | 
the cars on the streets looked | 
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like busy little ants running back 
and forth. Then Sally Anne and 
the queen shot up above the 
clouds, and suddenly right before 
them was a beautiful, shining pal- 
ace. 


HE QUEEN led Sally Anne 
up the broad steps and into 

the largest room that Sally Anne 
had ever seen. Long chains like 
great strings of beads hung from 
the ceiling and walls. Some were 
clear and sparkling, others were 
rose, blue, red, or gray. 

“These are all tears,” the queen 
said, pointing toward them. 

“Did the little tear gatherers 
have to bring in every one of 
these tears?” Sally Anne asked. 

“Yes, but they didn’t mind that, 
for these tears are nearly all 
happy tears.” 

“Do people cry when they're 
happy?” 

“Sometimes when they’re very, 
very happy,” answered the queen. 

Several tear gatherers were busy 
fastening tears to a chain near 
Sally Anne. 

“Those tears sparkle like the 
diamonds in mother’s ring,” said 
Sally Anne as she watched them. 


The queen touched one of the 
sparkling tears high on the chain. 
“The story of each tear is pic- 
tured inside it,” she said. ‘Should 
you like to look into this one?” 
She lifted Sally Anne up, and 
sure enough Sally Anne could see 
the picture. She saw a small room 
lighted by one window. A tiny 
Christmas tree stood on the table, 
a basket of Christmas goodies be- 
side it. A little girl was clasping 
a golden-haired doll in her arms. 
Two big tears splashed down 
upon the doll’s pink dress. 

“I know why she’s crying,” 
Sally Anne said. ‘‘She’s glad Santa 
didn’t forget her.” 

“You're a wise little lady,” said 
the queen smilingly, but as Sally 
Anne’s hand reached toward the 
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gtay tears, the queen’s hand 
closed over hers. “We never al- 
low any one to touch the gray 
tears,” she explained. ‘They are 
tears of sorrow.” 

“Where are my tears?” asked 
Sally Anne. 

“Come, I'll show you.” 

Sally Anne followed the queen 
down a long hall that was 
crowded with little tear gatherers 
trudging slowly along with tears 
in their arms. 

“They look tired,” Sally Anne 
said as she watched them. 

“They are.” 

“These are the wasted or use- 
less tears,” said the queen as the 
two followed the tear gatherers 
into a large room. “Your tears 
are here.” 

Sally Anne looked about in sur- 
prise. There were ropes and ropes 
of dingy tears. Not one pretty one 
could she see. ‘““They’re all so—so 
—ugly looking,” she said at last. 

“Useless tears are always ugly,” 
the queen said sadly. 

Sally Anne peeped into one. A 
boy was lying on the floor, kicking 
and screaming. In another, a little 
girl was crying for her brother’s 
skates. 

“Those children are too big to 
cry,” Sally Anne declared. ‘Only 
babies cry like that!” 

“Every tear in this room,” said 
the queen, “was shed by some one 
too old to cry—and every one of 
them spoiled a happy day. But 
here are your tears.” 

Sally Anne looked into one of 
them, then her face flushed with 
shame. “I asked for cereal, then 
I cried for French toast,” she ad- 
mitted bravely. ‘“‘Daddy sent me 
away from the table. That’s why 
I was crying this morning.” 

“Useless tears!” said the queen 
softly. 

“I won't cry any more of 
them!” promised Sally Anne. 

“You probably will,” said the 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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BLAZING sun burst suddenly over the 

mountains and brought to the Spartans in 
the valley below the beginning of their last day 
in camp. It found the gang already up and busy 
with breakfast. 

“Boy, what a perfect day for our hike!” 
Kegs exclaimed. 

“Let’s get started as soon as possible,” said 
Red. “I don’t want to waste a minute of this 
last day.” 

‘Neither do I,” said Coralee. 

“Where is it we’re going?” asked Chink as 
they started. 

“To Indian Cave,” David replied. “Mr. 
Adams over at the supply store told Andy and 
me about it. He says it’s a dandy cave with 
several big rooms in it.” 

“Sounds great,” said Kegs. “I’ve never been 
in a real cave.” 

“Neither have I,” said Chink. “My nearest 
approach to it was a fruit cellar.” 

Gradually the lake was left behind as the 
trail curved up the mountain slope. The farther 
they went the steeper the way grew. 

Finally Cousin Bob spotted the entrance, 
half hidden by low bushes. 

“It doesn’t look very large,” he said. “I 
thought this was a big cave.” 

“Maybe it’s bigger on the inside,” suggested 
David. Cousin Bob turned on his flashlight and 
slipped through the tiny entrance. 

“Oh, boy, you were right,” he called back. 
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By Curtis Haseltine 


The Treasure of 


Indian Cave 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“Come on in, gang, this is keen.” One by one 
the Spartans stooped and went through the hole. 
When all were inside they flashed their lights 
to the high ceiling and around the spacious 
walls. A tiny ray of sunshine slipped through 
a small hole in the roof. 

“Mr. Adams said that when the Indians 
lived in here they built their fires in this room 
and the smoke went out that opening in the 
ceiling,” explained David. 

“No wonder they lived in here,” said Red. 
“This would be a dandy place.” 

“And we've seen only part of it,” said Andy 
as he led the way through a small tunnel. 
“Everybody stay close together,” he cautioned. 
“Mr. Adams said this whole mountain top is 
honeycombed with passages.” 

The tunnel became smaller and smaller un- 
til finally the Spartans were forced to crawl on 
hands and knees. 

“Wait. a minute!” cried Red suddenly. 
“There’s a crack here that we can crawl through. 
Maybe it leads to a bigger tunnel.” 

“IT don’t think so,’ said David. “I believe 
this tunnel is supposed to be the main one.” 

“Well, I'm going to try it, anyway,” Red 
decided. “You guys go on; I'll catch up with 
you in a minute.” He squeezed through the 
crack and disappeared. 

“How did he ever happen to find that 
place?” asked Chink. “I can’t see it even now.” 

“The light has to be on it just right,” said 
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David, flashing his light on the spot. 
Red’s passage was so narrow that he had to 
sidle through it, but shortly it opened into a 
large room. Red flashed his light all around. 

“This will really be something to show the 
gang,” he said aloud. His light picked out sev- 
eral cracks which promised to lead to other 
parts of the cave. Red selected one and squeezed 
into it but the passage narrowed quickly and he 
was forced to turn back. Emerging into the 
large room once more, the beam of his light 
showed a small, shelflike projection from one 
wall. Something about it attracted his attention 
and he examined it closer. 

“Arrowheads! Can you beat that?” breathed 
Red. ‘“‘Gobs of them.” 

He stuck his flashlight into a crevice so that 
it shone on the shelf. 

“Oh, boy! wait until I show these to the 
gang.” He stuffed the arrowheads into his pock- 
et and reached for the light. His hand hit it, 
toppling it from the crevice to the stone floor 
where the light went out in a tinkle of glass. 
Red was left in darkness so black that it seemed 
solid. Quickly he stooped, and his groping fin- 


They flashed 
their lights to 
the high ceiling 
and around the 
spucious walls 


gers found the flashlight. He felt it over hur- 
riedly and discovered that though the lens was 
broken the bulb was still intact. He worked the 
switch but no light came. 

“Smashed,” Red exclaimed. “Now what?” 


EANWHILE, the rest of the gang had 
followed their tunnel until they too 
came out into a room. 

“Say,” Kegs asked suddenly, ‘‘where’s Red? 
I thought he was going to follow us as soon as 
he explored that crack.” 

“He was,” said Cousin Bob. “Maybe it led 
to another part of the cave and he’s still ex- 
ploring.” 

“We'd better go back and find out,” said 
Chink. 

“Yes, I guess we'd better,” agreed David. 
The gang filed back into the tunnel. 

Back in the arrowhead room, Red was feel- 
ing the walls, trying to find his way out. After 
a few moments of groping and stumbling, how- 
ever, he realized that he would not know which 
passage was the right one in the dark and that 
he might wander down the wrong way and 
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get lost worse than ever. He was worried. 

“I’ve got to get out of here,” he said quickly. 
“Maybe if I yell the gang will hear and be able 
to find me.” Raising his voice he shouted, “Hey, 
gang!” The sudden noise roared in the cavern 
and the echoes beat back on him without result. 

Red was scared. He knew 
it would be hard for the gang 
ever to find the crack in the 
wall through which he had 
come. Sweat stood out on his 
forehead even though the air 
in the cave was cool. 

Suddenly he checked him- 
self. 

“See here, Red Sloan,” he 
declared. “You're acting like 
an overgrown baby. Use your 
head to think your way out 
instead of worrying about the 
hole you're in. All you need is 
a light.” The broken switch 
made the flashlight useless— 
or did it? 

“I’ve got the bulb and bat- 
teries,” reasoned Red. “All I 
need do is connect them.” He 
sat down on the floor of the 
cave, spread his handkerchief out, and unscrew- 
ing the flashlight, laid the parts carefully on 
the cloth. 

“If I only had a bit of wire,” he said. A 
sudden thought struck him and he reached into 
his pocket and brought out his knife. Tearing 
the cardboard covering from a battery, he set 
the bulb on the top contact and touched the side 
of the bulb and the zinc battery case with his 
knife blade. As the contact was made the bulb 
lighted up. He quickly gathered up his things 
and, holding his makeshift light together with 
both hands, sought out the passage to the main 
tunnel. His little light flickered with every step 
he took but at least it was enough to show him 
the way. 


HE REST of the gang, searching for the 
crack through which Red had disappeared, 


“Say.” Kegs asked. “Where's 
Red?” 


finally found themselves back at the entrance. 

“We must have missed it,” said Kegs. 

“We'll have to go back,” David replied. 

“I think just a couple of us ought to go,” 
said Cousin Bob. “We can travel faster, and 
then if Red comes out and we miss him, he'll 
find the rest of you here and 
won't go back into the cave to 
hunt us.” 

‘Cousin Bob’s right,”’ 
Andy agreed. “He and I'll go 
and the rest wait here.” 

The two slipped back into 
the tunnel and disappeared. 

“That crack was on the 
left-hand side of the passage,” 
said Andy, “so keep your 
light over that way. If Red 
found it, we should be able 
to.” 

They crawled along 
awhile in silence. Suddenly 
Cousin Bob focused his light 
on the side of the tunnel. 

“I believe this is the 
place,” he said. 

As Cousin Bob entered 
the small crack, Andy flashed 
his light up the main passage for one last look. 
He had turned it back to the crack when they 
suddenly heard Red’s voice. 

“Hey!” shouted Red. ‘‘Keep that light on. I 
can’t see a thing.” 

“Here he is,” cried Andy, and he and Cousin 
Bob started toward Red. 

“Boy, am I glad to see you fellows!” Red 
declared. 

“Where have you been?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Lost,” Red answered. He told them of 
breaking his flash. 

“Well, you’re safe now,” said Andy. 

“Yes,” Red agreed, “but let’s get on out of 
here. I want to see some good old sunshine.” 

Once out in the “good old sunshine” again, 
with the gang clustered around him, Red re- 
counted his adventures and showed them his 
makeshift light. (Please turn to page 30) 
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By Nora Lee Stevenson 
a Lovely Little Girl stooped down 
Y ‘ Y 
poked some seeds into the ground. 
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The si sun has filled your hearts with gold; I'll give you graceful ways, 


With rainbow wings and dancing feet to brighten all your days.” 
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The Little Girl ran out of doors, 


and from her pansy bed 


A drift of yellow butterflies sa flew round her pretty head. 
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With friendly smile (ak to » and perfume sweet you'll happiness bestow.” | 
-| | The South Wind slipped across the grass and whispered in their ears: CAE A 
fe 4 “With lovely faces little clowns grow into fairies, dears. | 
| 
The little pansies nodded—such a pretty sight to see— He? 
P pretty sig 
Wet 
“That's very nice,” they all agreed, “‘but how can we get free?” | 
i “That's easy, I'll just snip your stems and let you fly away. 
Lay 
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Ming Lee’s 
Candle Fly 


(Continued from page 19) 


and perhaps they will come closer 
still.” 


ND THE candle flies did 
come, twinkling back and 
forth, until they were like a whole 
flock of baby stars dancing in the 
darkness. The children watched 
them, too absorbed to blink an 
eye.. Never before had such a 
thing been seen in that part of the 
city! 

Then all of a sudden the candle 
flies were gone, zigzagging down 
the street, farther and farther 
away. 

Only the caged one was left. 
It sparkled again, but faintly, as if 
it were sorry to see the others go. 
Then it quit shining altogether. 

“Poor little thing!’ cried Ming 
Lee. “Perhaps it misses them now 
that they are gone. How lonesome 
it must be all by itself!” 

Suddenly she had an idea! 

“I’m going to let it out,” she 
decided, “‘so that it can fly about 
with the others. Perhaps they will 
even go out into the country, 
where it can see the trees and the 
flowers.” 

Kee Lew put out his hand to 
stop her. “Do not do it, Ming 
Lee,” he urged. “You will never 
be able to catch it again.” 

But Ming Lee had made up 
her mind. “I shall miss it,” she 
said, “but I am going to let it go. 
I should not like to be cooped up 
in a cage, when all the other girls 
and boys were running and play- 
ing. 
So she opened the door of the 
cage, and the candle fly was out 
like a shot. Straight down the road 
after the others it flew, flashing 
brightly, as if sending back its 
thanks. 

“And you were the one that 
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was going to buy something that 
would last,” teased Kee Lew. 

“I don’t care,” answered Ming 
Lee. “I have the cage to remem- 
ber it by, and I need only shut my 
eyes to see them all shining in 
the dark.” 

But the candle fly was not really 
lost after all. For from then on, 
whole bands of candle flies often 


came to dance in front of the 
children’s home, during the long 
summer evenings. Whether they 
were the same candle flies or not, 
Ming Lee never knew. But every 
now and then, when one flashed 
more brightly than all the rest, 
she liked to think that it was her 
own candle fly thanking her for 
its freedom. 


A PICTURE 


TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


Ride a cockhorse to Banbury 
Cross 
To see what Tommy can buy, 


A penny white loaf, and a penny 
white cake, 
And a two-penny apple pie. 


Casa 
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July 29 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 
HF is the recipe for a real picnic lunch to be served on the Fourth 


of July or at any other time during the summer. 


Menu 


a substantial potato salad 
stuffed hard-boiled eggs olives and pickles 
two or more kinds of sandwiches ice cream 

cake or cookies (see the May magazine) 


orange or grape juice 


Directions for Picnic 
@ 1. Line a large box or picnic basket with waxed paper. 
@ 2. Pack the salad, which has been placed in a covered glass jar. 
© 3. Wrap each egg and sandwich separately in waxed paper. 
@ 4. Pack small jars of pickles and olives in the corners of the basket. 
® 5. Take along a large thermos jug full of the fruit drink and a 


freezer of ice cream. 

® 6. Select a nice outdoor spot, spread a paper tablecloth over some 
newspapers, and serve lunch on paper dishes. 

® 7. Be sure to dispose of trash, leaving the picnic grounds clean. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 
2 cupfuls cream 


2 cupfuls milk 
1 cupful sugar 


1/4, teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
2 cupfuls crushed strawberries 


® 1. Measure 2 cupfuls cream into a saucepan. Add 1 cupful sugar. | 


® 2. Scald the 2 cupfuls cream with sugar. This means letting the 
cream almost boil. When little bubbles form at the sides of the pan re- 
move from the fire. Chill. 

® 3. Add 2 cupfuls of milk, the flavoring, and the salt to the scalded 
and chilled mixture. 

® 4. Add 2 cupfuls sweetened crushed strawberries and place the 
mixture in the freezer can. Be sure the lid is on tight. 

@ 5. Place the can in the freezer bucket and pack ice around it, using 
a mixture of 8 parts cracked ice to 1 part ice-cream salt. 

® 6. Turn the freezer until you can hardly move it. 

® 7. Put on more salt and cover the top with newspapers. Keep the 
freezer wrapped in old sacks or an old rug until you are ready to serve 
the ice cream. 
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The Treasure of 
Indian Cave 


(Continued from page 27) 


“That was sure using your 
head,” said Chink. “You must not 
have been scared at all or you 
wouldn’t have thought of that.” 

“I was plenty scared!” Red 
grinned slightly. ‘I was scared as 
I’ve never been scared before.” 

“I don’t blame you a bit,” con- 
soled Coralee. “I know how I'd 
have felt.” 

“Oh, I almost forgot the treas- 
ure I found,” said Red digging 
into his pocket. He pulled out the 
arrowheads. 

“How did you ever forget 
them?” Kegs asked. “If I ever 
found anything like that I’d never 
forget them.” 

“I thought they were pretty im- 
portant when I first saw them,” 
agreed Red. “But later I would 
have traded a bushel of them for 
a match and the stub of one can- 


dle.”’ 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 4 
I sing for joy 
© That the day is mine, 
And with happy words 
My day will shine. 
For the week of July 11 
Praise God for food 
And appetite; s 
For wisdom and 
A love of right. 


For the week of July 18 
It’s a fresh start 


* And a new song 
From my glad heart 
All the day long! 
For the week of July 25 
All day I'll speak 
But joyous words, ° 
As musical 
As singing birds. 


Ww. 
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The Prayer 
of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Sally Anne’s 


Tears 
(Continued from page 24) 


queen sadly. ‘Earth people forget 
so quickly.” 
“TIL really-truly try not to!” 
“That sounds better!” said the 
queen. “When you really-truly try, 
you can break any bad habit. Now 
it’s time for you to go.” 
The queen clapped her hands 
and chanted softly: 
“Rumba, dumba, diddalee, rome, 
Take this child back to her home.” 
Sally Anne was whisked 
through the door and went float- 
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Young Mouse's Adventure 


By Lucille Morgan Ison trom \esop 


8 
lite 


FTER the young mouse’s first adventure out into the world he ran 
3 home to tell his mother about it. He told her that he had seen two 
creatures. The first one had feathers, and went about scratching in the 
earth with his claws and throwing back his head to make a very loud 
noise. The second creature was very quiet, had nice soft fur and a gentle 
manner. The young mouse was about to make friends with him when the 
noisy animal frightened him away. 

Then the young mouse’s mother told him never to judge people by 
their looks alone, because the furry animal was a cat that would destroy 
him, while the other animal was only a harmless rooster. Look for the 
moral of this fable in the letters printed in the circle, starting with the 
letter D. Skip every other letter and go around the circle twice. 


ing downward until with a soft gatherers, but she knew that they 
plop she landed—on her own were there, high up above the 
back porch. Merrylegs came clouds. 
bounding across the grass toward “TIl try not to forget,” she 
her. promised in a low whisper. Then 
Sally Anne looked up at the with a smile she went hippety- 
sky. She could not see the queen _hoppety into the house to eat her 
or the palace or the little tear cereal. 
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Words and Music by Margeret Engelmann 


hear his lit - tle song, Youcan hear it all day long! eae If 
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The Foolish Turke = 
| 
I 
a. 
Oh, the tur-key is a ver-y fool-ish fel-low, He struts and gobbles all the livelong day. He ; t 
spreads his tail and flaps his wings,And this is what he always sings, ‘Gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble,gobble.”Oh_ 
t 
t 
fy 
g 
| 
he had right good sense,He’d fly a-cross the fence And keep his gob-ble,gob-ble,gob-ble,gob-ble! 


Joseph the 
Ruler 


(Continued from page 13) 


money for the grain as you gave 
before. The money may have been 
returned by mistake. And may the 
Lord God make the ruler’s heart 
kind so that all my sons may re- 
turn to me.” 

So ten brothers again went into 
Egypt, Benjamin going in the 
place of Simeon. They came to the 
place where grain was sold and 
stood before Joseph. When Jo- 
seph saw that Benjamin was with 
them, he said to his steward, 
“Make ready, for these men will 
eat with me at noon.” 

The brothers were taken into 
Joseph’s house. They were as 
much afraid of this kind. treat- 
ment as they had been of Joseph's 
stern ways. They feared that they 
were to be sold as slaves. To the 
steward they explained, “We have 
brought back the money that we 
found in our sacks.” 

But the steward would have 
none of it. “Peace be unto you. I 
took your money once. It may be 
that the God of your fathers 
placed the money in your sacks.” 


HEN it was noon Joseph 

came. The brothers bowed 
low before him and gave him the 
gifts their father had sent. 


Joseph asked, “Is your father 
well?” Then his eyes met those of 
Benjamin. “Is this the youngest 
brother of whom you spoke?” He 
said to Benjamin, “God be gra- 
cious unto thee.’ Joseph then hur- 
ried from the room, his heart so 
full that he could not keep back 
the tears. 


But he washed the tears from 
his face and again joined them. 
Simeon was brought from prison 
and Joseph had a table set 
for them near his own. Joseph 
himself arranged the seats for the 
brothers. The oldest he placed at 
the head, then all in order ac- 
cording to age down to the young- 
est. How did he know their ages? 
The brothers wondered. 

Later in the day Joseph told the 
steward to fill the brothers’ sacks 
with grain, and again to put each 
man’s money back into his sack. 
“But into the youngest brother's 
sack,” Joseph directed the stew- 
ard, “put also my silver drinking 
cup.” The steward did as he was 
told. 

When morning came the eleven 
brothers packed the grain on their 
donkeys and started home. 

But Joseph, the ruler of Egypt, 
had one more test that he wished 
to make. He wanted to know for 
sure that the brothers were true, 
honest, and kindhearted. Read 
what became of the silver drink- 
ing cup in the story next month. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 
friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 
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eA Food Chat 
nith Mother 


Apples are not only good to eat 
but they contain phosphorous, 
iron, and other body-building 
elements, besides vitamins B and 
C. Give the children plenty of 
apples, both raw and cooked. 


Here is a recipe you will like: 


Glorified Baked Apples 


6 large firm red apples 
cups sugar 
11, cups water 
Core apples and pare about one 
third of the way down from the 
stem end. Place in a baking dish, 
and over the apples pour a syrup 
made by boiling the water and 
1 cup of the sugar for ten min- 
utes. Cover closely and place in 
the oven to cook until tender. 
Remove apples from the oven, 
fill the centers and sprinkle the 
pared portion generously with 
sugar; then place under the 
broiler until the sugar melts and 
coats the apples a golden brown. 
Supplies mineral elements and 


sugar. Serves 6. 


Meatless Meals 


a vegetarian cookbook brings 
you this among three hundred 
tested recipes, besides many 
pages of information about the 
preparation of foods and their 
mineral content. It also contains 
menu 


suggestions. Bound in 


linen, this book is priced at $1. 
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that Mother and Dad will like 


Whether you seek entertainment, information, or in- 
Spiration, there are countless books to meet your needs, 
but if you want to know how to live more fully and 
more joyously every day, send for any one of the four 
books described below. 


LOVINGLY IN THE HANDS OF THE FATHER—This 
book by Evelyn Whitell consists mostly of stories— 
true ones—showing how men and women in 
ordinary circumstances applied the principles of 
Truth to their everyday life and affairs and made 
successful demonstrations of health, peace, and 
plenty. This book is both inspiring and practical. 


LETTERS OF MYRTLE FILLMORE—In this book you 
will find the views of Myrtle Fillmore, cofounder 
of Unity, on faith, prayer, healing, motherhood, 
marriage, and many other subjects. It is made up 
of excerpts from her letters to students who had 
written to her for help and guidance. It is the only 
book that contains Mrs. Fillmore’s writings. 


_ You CAN BE HEALED—"Because I was healed 

through prayer although my condition had been 
termed hopeless . . . I know that you can be 
CAN BE healed.” Clara Palmer makes this statement in the 
“HEALED foreword of her book. Her experience justifies her 
eae: faith in Jesus Christ to heal you. Her book will 
| Z help you to call forth the healing power of the 
in you for the restoration of yourself or 
others. 


ALL THINGS MADE NEw—When you are called 
upon to solve problems of various kinds, the help 
that may be had from a book of meditations is 
beyond estimate. Al] Things Made New, by 
Frances W. Foulks, is a book of forty-nine beau- 
tiful meditations to help you renew your mind, 
quicken your body, and readjust your affairs. It is 
a rich source of spiritual help. 


These books come in cloth 


binding at $1 a copy. In 


Zz 


flexible (except ALL THINGS 
Mave New) at $2 each. 


7 FRANCES FOULKS 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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By DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


Second paper doll in the 
“Little Women’ series 
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Wee Wisdom’s birthday comes next month; 


And if there were a cake 


With candles on it, do you know 


How many it would take? 


A candle for each year would make 
The number forty-three; 

"T would have to be a great big cake 

To hold them all, you see! 


And now it wants to celebrate 


The birthday close at hand, 
By meeting more and more new boys 


And girls in every land. 


Perhaps you have some little friends A 
To whom you'd like to show 

Sf 7 
Wee Wisdom, and suggest to them 4 = 


To take it too, you know. 


O r else a year’s subscription 


For Wee Wisdom you might send, HE 


As your own birthday present, 


To a very special friend. 


In either case Wee Wisdom says: 
“My hearty thanks to you!” 


The subscription price of 
And you'll enjoy it more because Wee Wisdom is $1 a year 


Your friends receive it too. 
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